











SEPTEMBER 6, 1931 


“DO THIS IN COMMEMORATION OF ME” 
POPULAR PARTICIPATION IN THE SACRIFICE OF THE MAss 


E celebrate today our Third Annual Liturgical Day 
here in the City of St. Cloud. The First Liturgical 
Day, in 1929, and the Second, in 1930, were held at 
the Abbey of St. John. As the liturgical movement 
progresses, we have this time brought our meeting to 

a larger center of population where a larger number of the laity 
may take part in it. For the liturgical movement is not something 
that interests only the clergy and the sisterhoods. Its message ex- 
tends to all members of the Church. We hope that as years go on 
and the movement spreads, meetings of this kind will be held in 
all parts of the country. 

The liturgical movement is a great effort to interest all Cath 
olics in the liturgy of the Church, that is, to bring about a better 
understanding by all of the public worship of the Church and a 
more active and complete participation in it. 

By the liturgy of the Church we mean her public worship, 
the offering of the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the administration of 
the sacraments, and all the official blessings and public prayers of 
the Church. 

The central and chief thing in all the liturgy is the hol 
sacrifice of the Mass; and that is the subject for our consideration 
in this first conference today. We might perhaps equally well begin 
with the subject of Baptism, for Baptism is that sacrament wich 
makes us Christians, children of God and members of the Church 
Baptism gives us first of all that higher life of sanctifying grac« 
which we exercise and nourish and increase in the holy sacrific 
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ORATE FRATRES 
the Mass and by all the means of grace that are given to us in the 
liturgy. 

But granting that we know the meaning of Baptism, it is 
plain that, once we are baptized, our entire life as Christians re- 
volves about the holy Eucharist. It is in the holy Eucharist especi 
ally that our divine Lord abides in us and we in Him. It is in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass especially that our Lord continues to do 
among men to the end of time His life-work of human redemp 
tion. And He does that work not only for us, but tn us and with 
us. It is in the holy sacrifice especially that we carry out His bid- 
ding: “Do this in commemoration of Me.”’ 

Catholic people generally are very faithful about assisting at 
Mass on Sundays. But it is also a well known fact that many of 
them assist at Mass in a careless way, without a good understand 
ing of the service and without taking active part in it. The liturgical 
movement aims to correct these defects. It hopes to bring about a 
reform, so that our people will not be ‘‘mute spectators’ at Mass 
(as Pope Pius XI has said) but will take an intelligent and active 
part in it. 

This morning we celebrated a ‘“‘Missa Recitata,’’ that is, the 
Mass recited aloud with the united participation of the entire com- 
munity. When the Mass is sung or chanted we call it High Mass 
or “Missa Cantata’; and so when it is recited aloud we call it 
‘Missa Recitata.’” Here is a practical illustration of what the litur- 
gical movement wishes to do. We want not only instruction, but 
action also. The Mass is not only something to be understood; it 
is also something to be done; it is action, it is drama, and it is some- 
thing to be done by all. 

In what way then do we wish our Catholic people to assist 
at Mass? What is the ideal that the liturgical movement proposes? 
Let me say at once that the improvement which we desire is not 
something that can come all at once or in a short time. It will re- 
quire instruction and practice. And we shall do well to begin with 
the children in our schools. 

First of all it is important that our people become accustomed 
to use the Church’s own Mass-prayers, that is, the prayers of the 
Missal. The number of those who are doing this is growing con- 
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“DO THIS IN COMMEMORATION OF ME” 


stantly and rapidly from day to day. The Missal is now published 
in handy form and at a low price. The most convenient form of 
it for beginners is The Leaflet Missal which supplies a separate leaf- 
let for every Sunday with all the Mass-prayers just as they are 
said by the priest at the altar. Our first desire then is that all Cath- 
olics may gradually come to use the Missal and to follow silently 
the prayers as said by the priest at the altar. 

But once you know the Missal, you will quickly realize that 
the Mass-prayers are not intended to be read all in silence. The 
Mass is a public prayer, it is a community drama, and some of its 
words are intended to be read or recited or chanted aloud. 

Hence, when we wish to do full justice to the Mass we cele- 
brate it not as Low Mass but as High Mass. In ancient times 
High Mass was the rule and Low Mass was the exception. The 
liturgical movement hopes that the time will come when the entire 
congregation will be prepared to take part in the chanting of the 
High Mass. Indeed, our children are already being trained to do 
so. In the meantime it is not so difficult to introduce the public 
recitation of the Mass, or the ‘‘Missa Recitata.’’ This is now being 
done in many places, and we hope to hear reports this morning 
from priests and sisters who can tell of the good results that have 
been attained in this way. 

The Mass is the great sacrificial prayer of Christ and His 
Church which unites heaven and earth, in which our praise ascends 
to God and God’s blessing descends upon us. Christ our Lord is 
the High Priest of all mankind. He is both God and man, the link 
between heaven and earth, and all who are baptized in Christ 
share in some degree in His priesthood and have their part in His 
great sacrificial prayer. 

We have a High Priest who hath ascended into the heavens; 
who hath an everlasting priesthood, whereby He is able to save 
forever those that come to God by Him, always living to make 
intercession for us (Heb. 8, 1; 7, 24). 

He who during His lifetime in Palestine offered to His Fa- 
ther the service of a perfect life and consummated it by His sacri- 
ficial death on the cross of Calvary, continues forever that heavenly 
sacrifice which St. John describes in the Apocalypse, and con- 
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ORATE FRATRES 
tinues also on earth the same sacrifice in union with us in the holy 
Mass. We offer our sacrifice on earth in union with the sacrifice in 
heaven. Therefore in the Canon of the Mass we pray that our 
offerings may be borne aloft unto God's altar above before the 
face of His divine majesty. And in the Preface we declare that we 
offer the Mass in union with the angels and archangels, the cheru 
bim and the seraphim, and with the whole host of the heavenly 
army, saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts; heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory. 

The eternal sacrifice in heaven is the great united prayer of 
all the blessed above, and our sacrifice on earth should likewise bs 
our united chorus of prayer, not merely the word and action of 
the priest alone while the people assist as ‘‘mute spectators,’’ but a 
sacred community drama in which all members of the Church take 
part both inwardly and outwardly according to their rank and 
circumstances. 

How, in particular, should this be done? The participation 
of the people in the Mass-drama should be both outward and in 
ward. By outward participation I mean participation in its out 
ward words and actions. By inward participation [ mean that of 
the mind and heart, and in this regard I shall dwell briefly on 
three chief points: the living of the liturgical year through the 
proper parts of the Mass, union with Christ in the sacrifice-obla 
tion, and union with Christ in the sacrifice-banquet. 


I. Participation in Words and Actions 

Actually a large number of Catholics know very little about 
the words and ceremonies of the Mass, although it is our principle 
act of divine worship. We come to Mass in a feeling of obligation 
Sunday after Sunday, but what do we do there? We know in a 
general way that Mass is the renewal of our Lord’s great sacrifice 
of Calvary, but we cannot well explain its words and ceremonies: 
we leave these to the priest at the altar. Protestants have no sacri 
ficial service; but such service as they have, at least they understand 
it and follow it intelligently. Many Catholics simply say what 
prayers they please during Mass, and often few cr none at all 
Each one prays by himself and does not feel that he is taking part 
in one united public prayer. We are united at Mass in the sense that 
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“DO THIS INCOMMEMORATION OF ME" 


we are for the time being under one roof. We know indeed that 
somehow a solemn and sacred action is taking place; we know that 
the Mass is something different from an afternoon and evening 
service. But there is certainly room and there is great need for a 
better detailed understanding of the Mass and for a closer partici- 
pation in it by all the people; so that our sacrifice here on earth 
may resemble the united prayer of the blessed in heaven. 

Now, our “Missa Recitata’’ this morning shows us the be- 
ginning of a better way. Here the Mass has been celebrated aloud 
and in unison, that is, in a public way, as the united prayer and 
action of the whole Christian assembly. You will have observed 
that not all parts of the Mass have been recited aloud, and those 
parts that have been recited aloud have been distributed between 
the priest and the congregation. 

What part of the Mass-prayers should the people say? If you 
mean by this question: what parts should they say in any way, 
either silently or aloud, then the answer is that they may read 
silently or repeat silently by heart all of the prayers, including 
those that are intended especially for the priest. The Mass is the 
prayer of all, the prayer of Christ in His mystical body, the 
Church, and what the priest prays he prays in the name of all. 
Hence all may follow him in silent reading or in silent repetition 
of what they know by heart. You will notice that the Mass- 
prayers are nearly all in the plural number. 

But when we celebrate the “Missa Recitata,’’ the Mass re- 
cited aloud, it is important to know what parts must still be said 
silently, and how the parts spoken aloud are to be distributed. For, 
although we are all actors in the Mass-drama, we are not all 
actors in the same degree. Thus certain parts belong to the priest 
and are not to be recited or chanted aloud by anyone else. 


The words Dominus vobiscum are the priest’s greeting to the 
people. Evidently these words belong to the priest. And it is equally 
evident that the reply, Et cum spiritu tuo, belongs to all the people. 
Thus we may say in the first place that the congregation should 
recite aloud and in unison the responses to the words which the 
priest addresses to all. Ordinarily we leave these responses to the 
Mass-server, and at High Mass to a special choir. But according 
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ORATE FRATRES 
to the ancient custom of the early Church, and according to the 
very nature of the case, these responses belong to the entire con- 
gregation, and our Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, has urged us 
to restore the ancient custom. 


Next, there are certain parts of the Mass text besides the 
responses which naturally belong to the congregation and which 
in ancient times were recited and chanted by all. These are the 
Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei. The 
wording of these parts is always the same and therefore all can 
easily know them by heart. In modern times we have left thes 
parts to a special choir because most of us are either not trained 
in music at all or are not acquainted with Church music. We have 
now begun to remedy the situation, and good progress has alread) 
been made in the training of our children to sing the Mass. 


The chant or recitation of these parts of the Mass-text by th 
entire congregation will restore among us a sense of solidarity that 
has to a large extent been lost. We will regain that feeling of unity 
which was so pronounced among the faithful of the ancient 
Church. We will come to feel once more that we are one body in 
Christ, and this will greatly increase the power of all our Cath 
olic social action. 


However, the ideal of congregational chant does not imply 
that we shall do away with our special choirs. For there are cer 
tain parts of the Mass-text which belong to the choir and not t 
the entire congregation. These are the Introit, the Gradual, the 
Offertory chant and the Communion chant. These have a different 
wording and melody from Sunday to Sunday or from day to day 
Hence they cannot be rendered by the congregation and will always 
require a special group of singers. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that certain parts of the 
Mass-text belong especially to the priest. Some of these he speak: 
silently and others he recites or chants aloud. These are his ap 
pointed parts in the Mass-drama as the special minister of God 
and are not to be recited or chanted aloud by the choir or the 
congregation. But since the priest speaks and acts in the name of 
all and nearly always uses the plural number, it is right that all 
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“DO THIS INCOMMEMORATION OF ME” 


should follow his words silently by reading in their books or by 
listening to what the priest utters aloud. 

3esides the words of the Mass there are also its actions. What 
have the people to do with these? They should know their mean- 
ing, for the actions of the Mass are a dramatic language, and in 
some measure they should take part in them. They should know 
when to kneel or to stand or to sit, and they should know the 
meaning of these different attitudes. And some of the actions of the 
priest should also be performed by the people, such as the bowing 
of the head, the genuflection during the Credo, the striking of the 
breast, the sign of the cross at the Gospel and at the Blessing. In 
ail these attitudes and actions there should be intelligence and 
devotion. These things should be done with reverence and in uni- 
son. Certain actions of the priest which the people do not actually 
repeat outwardly, should still be understood by them and should 
be followed with the eye and at heart; such are the Lavabo, the 
Incensing, the Elevations, the Breaking of the Bread 

Heretofore many of the faithful had used prayer-books which 
furnish what are called ‘‘Devotions for Mass.’’ The official Mass- 
book, the Missal, gives us the best devotion for Mass. Instead of 
reading a ‘‘prayer at the Gospel’ why not read the Gospel itself; 
instead of reading a ‘‘prayer at the Offertory’’ or a “‘prayer during 
the Canon”’ why not pray with the Church, that is, with Christ 
in His mystical body? When our Lord instituted the eucharistic 
sacrifice of the Last Supper He said: “‘Do this in commemoration 
of Me.’’ He did not say: “Do whatever you please.’’ The words 
and actions prescribed by the Church in the Missal are the Church’s 
official understanding of what our Lord meant when He said: ““‘Do 
this in commemoration of Me.”’ 

II. Inward Participation in the Mass 

What we have said so far regards the outward words and 
actions of the Mass. It should be unnecessary to point out that 
mere outward participation is not enough. It is not enough to 
honor God with our lips only, while our hearts are far from Him. 
Actually it is very necessary to insist on this point. For there is a 
constant danger of becoming mechanical in our devotional practices 
and of doing things by mere outward routine. 
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The words of the Mass should be studied and meditated so 
that they will become the groundwork of our daily life. Then 
when we celebrate the Mass we shall give united public expression 
to the thoughts and purposes that are always with us as the sub- 
stance of our spiritual life. The prayers at the foot of the altar 
must be a real preparation of our mind and heart for the drama of 
the holy Sacrifice. IThe Kyrie should express our real longing for 
the graces of redemption which were brought to mankind in the 
Incarnation and which are continually poured out upon us in the 
Mass. The Gloria should be an ardent song of joy in honor of the 
Word made flesh, once long ago in Bethlehem and day by day in 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass. The Epistle and Gospel should keep 
us always mindful of the life and teachings of our Lord and hold 
us continually in vital union with Him. 


1) Mention of the Epistle and Gospel brings us to the sub- 
ject of the Liturgical Year, the system of seasons and feasts in 
which year after year we review the life of our Lord and find in 
Him our way of life. This system of the liturgical year it set forth 
in the proper or variable parts of the Mass, and notably in the 
Epistles and Gospels. Understanding of the liturgical year is an 
important part of the whole plan of popular participation in the 
Mass. All Catholics are to some extent acquainted with the prin 
cipal feasts and seasons, such as Advent, Christmas, Lent, Holy 
Week, Easter and Pentecost. But only those who use the Missal 
and who study the proper parts of the Mass can appreciate the true 
and full significance of the liturgical year. No doubt it will take 
time and effort to bring this knowledge to all the people, but for 
that very reason we must set seriously to work. Mention may be 
made here of just one helpful book, Dom Haering’s little volume, 
Living With The Church. And we may express the hope that 
sometime we may have in this country the equivalent of the pop- 
ular instructions on the liturgical year that have been produced in 
Austria by Dr. Pius Parsch. 

To those who really understand the liturgical year, its feasts 
and seasons are not mere commemorations. Christmas is the birth- 
day of our Lord, but not merely in the sense that February 22 is 
the birthday of Washington. In the feasts of the Church we actual- 
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ly experience, or we should experience, the events which we com- 
memorate. Since the Church is the mystical Christ, the life of the 
Church is the continuation of the life of Christ. Thus in the litur- 
gical year the events of our Lord’s life are not merely commem- 
orated as events of the past. They are the actual experiences of our 
present life in Christ. Christ is born again in us, He labors and 
suffers in us, He dies and rises again, and the whole process of His 
divine work of human redemption goes on year after year in His 
mystical life in the Church. 

2) The life-work of our Lord which is set forth in the prop- 
er parts of the Mass is concentrated in the ordinary or the un- 
changing parts, and especially in the sacrificial service, or, as we 
say, the Mass of the Faithful. Nothing is more important than 
that all the faithful know how to participate inwardly in the 
holy Sacrifice. first in the sacrifice-oblation, and secondly in the 
sacrifice-banquet. Here above all there should be a true and aeep 
understanding of the words of the Mass. Here is the interchange 
of gifts between heaven and earth. Here God is honored and man- 
kind hallowed “‘through Christ our Lord.”’ 


a) Do our Catholic people generally understand how they 
ought to participate inwardly tn the sacrifice-oblation of the Mass? 
Let me answer by pointing out certain deficiencies. First that of 
those who seem to have an inadequate idea of what we mean when 
we say that the Mass is a sacrifice. To them the Mass seems to mean 
simply the real presence of Christ. Their attention is entirely ab- 
sorbed by the fact that He is present and they hardly consider the 
reason why He is present, namely that He may renew the offering 
of Himself in union with us. They like to have the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed during Mass and to have Benediction after Mass, as 
though the purpose of the Mass was simply adoration of our Lord. 
There is failure here to recognize the meaning of sacrifice, and there- 
fore also failure to participate in it. 

Again, there are those who do indeed grasp the truth that 
the Mass means the offering of sacrifice, but who regard it as 
Christ’s sacrifice without seeming to understand that it is also 
theirs. They assist at Mass not so much by active participation in 
the offering of it but rather in a passive way as recipients of the 
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fruits of Christ's sacrifice which they ask for themselves and for 
their friends and for the faithful departed. 

Now, the ideal which the liturgical movement proposes is 
that of active participation in the holy Sacrifice, that is, the parti- 
cipation of all the faithful as active co-offerers with Christ. Our 
divine High Priest offers the Mass not only for us but with us. 
His offering of His life on Calvary was a sacrifice of infinite value 
and sufficient for all time. The very reason why He renews His 
sacrifice in the Mass is that it may also be ours in union with 
Him, ours not only in its fruits but in the offering of it. 

The sacrifice of our Lord on Calvary was the consummation 
of His entire life of self-sacrifice, that is of His life-long offering of 
self, of all His words and works and sufferings from Bethlehem to 
Calvary. He renews this sacrifice in the Mass so that we may strive 
constantly to offer ourselves in like manner, and that our self 
offering may be ennobled and perfected in union with His 

Active participation of all the faithful means therefore that 
each one of us must come to the Mass not merely as passive re 
cipients but as active givers, offering in union with our Lord the 
homage and amelie and service of our daily life, all our purposes 
and efforts, our endurances and abnegations. These we bring to 
the altar, represented outwardly by our gifts of bread and wine, 
so that as the hecad and wine are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ we ourselves may be embraced as victims in His great 
sacrifice 


1 is the teaching of the official Mass-prayers if we will 
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read them aitentively and study and meditate them. Such is the 


main thought that runs all through the prayers of the Offertory 
and Canon of the Mass. 

b) When we thoroughly understand what is thus meant by 
active participation in the offering of the sacrifice-oblation we will 
ee plainly the inevitable consequence of participation in the sacti- 
fice-banquet. The words of the Canon-prayer after the Consecra- 
tion declare as an understood thing that the offering of the sacri- 
fice by all the faithful implies the receiving by all of its fruits in 
holy Communion. And the wording of the Postcommunion pray 


ers implies the same. 
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It is evident enough that many Catholics do not yet under- 
stand that complete participation in the Mass includes the par- 
taking of the body and blood of the Lord. Nevertheless this is the 
ideal which the Mass-prayers propose and which has been urged 
insistently by Pope Pius X. And happily we are witnesses of the 
continued progress toward that ideal ever since the pronouncements 
of this revered Pontiff, the restoration of the practices of the ancient 
Church in obedience to the words of our Lord: ““Take ye and eat; 
drink ye all of this; do this in commemoration of Me.”’ 

It should be observed that the ideal of Pope Pius X, which 
is that of the liturgical movement, had better be stated not simply 
as the ideal of frequent Communion, but as that cf Communion 
as frequent as the Mass, that is, holy Communion should be under- 
stood as participation in the Mass and should normally be as 
frequent as our assistance at Mass. Owing to an imperfect compre- 
hension of the words of Pius X, communicants have sometimes 
shown a disposition to disassociate holy Communion from the 
Mass as though it were a separate and private devotion. Hence it is 
important that holy Communion be received at the proper time 
during Mass unless for reasons of real necessity. In proportion as 
we again come to understand the Mass well the right practice in 
this regard will become well established. 


In the Gospel narrative our Lord uses the figure of a banquet 
to illustrate our union with God in the beatific life of heaven. And 
He instituted the eucharistic banquet of the Mass as the means by 
which we may attain to that in heaven. We desire, as we say, to 
obtain the fruits of the Mass. Is not the fruit of the Mass Christ 
Himself, the source of all grace? Does not St. Peter tell us that in 
Christ God has given us those great and precious promises by which 
we are made partakers of the divine nature? And the words of St. 
John which we repeat so often in the last Gospel may well be 
understood of the sacrifice-banquet of the Mass: “‘As many as re- 
ceived Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of God.”’ 

Moreover, the eucharistic banquet by its very rature is meant 
for all. Holy Communion is not simply a private devotion, the 
union of the individual soul with Christ. Whether in heaven or 
on earth, the divine banquet is the union of many made one in 
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Christ. The purpose of holy Communion is not only the sanctifi- 
cation of the individual soul but the perfecting of the whole mys- 
tical body of Christ. It is the outward and efficacious sign of the 
unity of the Church, the bond of charity and membership in 
Christ. ‘““For we being many,” says St. Paul, ‘‘are one body—all 
that partake of the one bread.”’ 

Active participation of all the faithful in the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass, both in offering and in receiving, is the plain teaching 
of the official Mass-prayers if we will but study them. Let me cite 
but one more example from the Missal: ‘‘Grant, O Lord, that 
with our offering of bread and wine upon the altar we may unite 
the sacrifice of perfect love in our hearts; and that by our earnest 
effort to do good to others we may gain for ourselves a share in 
Thy everlasting mercy’’ (Secret of the Mass of St. Paulinus, 
June 22). 

As we study this prayer we will observe: 1) that the words 
are in the plural and are therefore the words of all the faithful on 
the lips of the priest; 2) that the prayer speaks both of offering 
and receiving on the part of all; 3) that the offering is said to be 
ours, that is, the offering of all made one in that of Christ: 4) that 
the offering is both the outward one of bread and wine and the 
inward one of perfect love; 5) that in return for this our gift t 
God we ask for a share, each one of us, in the gift of His everlast 
ing mercy; 6) that we ask for this gift of divine love in proportion 
to our love for our brethren in Christ. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 
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THE LITURGY AND PERSONAL PIETY 


OMEWHAT more than three hundred years ago, the 
western world was set agog by the publication of a 
new astronomical theory. Men who had grown up 
in the belief that the earth was the center of the uni- 
verse, were surprised at rumors that there could be a 

different axis about which all turned. People who felt confident 

of the stability and immobility of the earth became alarmed at 
the idea of their drifting through space. It was not easy to make 
them change their point of view. It was difficult to persuade them 
that the sun was the center, and the earth but one of many planets 
dependent upon it. The story of Galileo illustrates the hesitations, 
the controversies and the misunderstandings that had to be gone 
through before the truth was accepted. It took time, it took expla- 
nation, and it took much conciliatory effort before old ways were 
adjusted to new ideas. But once the change was made the world 
was better for having a wider and truer horizon for its knowledge. 

















For the many millions of souls that have grown up in the 
faith under the influence of self-centered beliefs and practices, the 
implications of the liturgical movement come with a similar shock. 
Accustomed as they have been to have all devotions and spiritual 
exercises revolve about their own needs and advantages, they find 
it hard to accept the full significance of the liturgy’s “All for the 
greater glory of God!’’ Used to dominating and directing every 
detail to the end that their prayers and penances bring sensible 
consolation to them, they find it annoying to have to take part in 
exercises in which their personality does not seem to stand out 
sufficiently. It is not that they object to the Mass, but they prefer 
the benefit they seem to derive from the sermon—yjust as with 
priests and sisters there may be no question as to the expediency 
of saying the office, but they prefer the immediate benefit they 
seem to derive from the half-hour of meditation. Even the best 
disposed of us make the mistake of trying to crowd the liturgy 
into the scheme of private devotion. We become enamored of the 
art, the music, the ceremonies, the festivals of the liturgy, and pro- 
claim ourselves ardent supporters of the liturgical movement be- 
cause ‘‘we get so much out of it.’’ Between this subjective attitude 
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and the objective nature of the liturgy there is a difference, a dif- 
ference that may be noted by contrasting an ego-centric and a theo 
centric piety. One of them looks to self, with its fears, its joys, its 
hopes. The other moves on the eternal axis of: ‘““This is the Will 
of God, your sanctification.”’ 

There is a considerable gap between the two attitudes. In the 
instance of the casual church-goer, we will not change matters by 
giving him a Missal in his pais and telling him to use it. What he 
needs is a change of mind more than a change of manners. Far 
more important for him than the use of the Missal is the realiza 
tion of the purpose of his life which is to serve God, and, mor 
than that, an appreciation of the honor that is done God in tl 
Mass. He may have a few devotions that seem to jar with the litu 
gical idea. He may have some that are irreconcilable wit!s liturg: 
practice. To deprive him of such will not convert him to the li 
urgy. He might not like to be asked to retrench. He might find 
annoying to have to give up some practice of his in favor of wha 
seems new, but, like the seventeenth century theory in astronomy 
has always been the true system. To ridicule him will not reform 
him. To criticize what he does will not make him more zealous t 
inst! 


seP UC 


accept what you wish him to do. There is need of 
There is need of patience. It will not be by a sudden revolution 
but by dint of much effort in conciliation that the minds of m« 
will be turned from their limited concept of devotion to the richer 
and truer prospect that is held in the liturgy 


One of the mistakes that may be made in the process of recon 
ciliation is to underestimate the value of personal piety as though 
it had not God as its object. Popular devotions may slight and 
offend against the spirit of the liturgy, as they seem to do when 
‘‘Mother Machree’’ recites her beads through the duration of thé 
Mass. But that should not make us oppose the recitation of thi 
rosary any more than the man who meditates successfully should 
be permitted to dispense with the pub 
is true that the prayer of the Church is better than the prayers « 
an individual. It is true that there is a special quality in the voice 
that expresses a general need or wish, more than seems to be found 


m 
lic recitation of the office. It 


in the monotonous reiteration of individual wants. But that does 
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not mean that personal prayers, and personal sacrifice, and personal 
service are worthless. ‘““There could be no greater mistake,’ says 
Guardini, “than to discard the valuable elements in the spiritual 
life of the people for the sake of the liturgy’’ (Spirit of the Lit- 
urgy, p. 8). 

After all, because a person is concerned about doing the will 
of God that is no reason why he should limit himself to living up 
merely to the letter of the law. Because there are certain actions 
into W he must enter as a member of the Church, that is no 
reason why we should dispense him, or worse still, dissuade him 
from going out of his way to offer some testimonial of affection 
of his own. Official piety is not the only sort of piety. One does not 
prove his devotion to a parent by obedience alone. It is esseniial, 
to be sure, to any true spirit of reverence; and the son who said 


f 


I go,’’ and went not, would never be claimed to esteem his fa- 


t 
ther. But we judge affection not only by what one does under com- 
ae? 


pulsion or direction, but by what he does voluntarily, freely and 


spontaneously. If I am devoted to a person, I not only try to be 


what he wishes me to be and do, but I go out of my way ren 

der him special services. It is this trait that should mak n« 
; , 

only zealous preservers of the law and the liturgy, but also eager 


children, anxious to please a heavenly Father. The basis for private 
devotion and personal piety in the best sense is to be found in the 
idea of merit de congruo. We win favor in the sight of Ged. not 
only because we have done His Will, but because we have been 
zealous for His honor. And we can manifest this zeal not only 
in the form of liturgical acts, but even in extra-liturgical piety. 
More than that, the liturgy itself presupposes and builds upon 
personal piety. The sacraments do not work mechanically and in- 


be 


evitably. Individual natures and individual free-will have to 
consulted. We are saved not because we are parts of a liturgical 
prayer-wheel that turns up acts of reverence and bymns of praise, 
but because we have voluntarily sought the Will of God in all the 
concerns of our lives. We become holy not because we associate 
passively in the work of sanctification that Christ accomplishes in 
His members, but, inasmuch as we are actively, personally living 
what the liturgy revives for us: ‘‘that the life of Christ might be 
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made manifest in our mortal flesh.’” The Church prays best ac- 
cording as her members enter into the intentions of Christ, the 
perfect Liturgist, “‘that they may be one with us, as Thou Father 
in Me and I in Thee.’’ She pleases and honors God according as 
the sentiments she voices find echo in the hearts of her children 
‘Thy Will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’’ She redeems when 
her members “‘grow up in Him Who is the Head, Jesus Christ.’ 


It is interesting to note that the very first contact the soul 
has with the liturgy is one that recognizes it individually. ‘““‘What 
dost thou ask of the Church?’ ‘“‘What will faith bring thee to?’ 
“Wilt thou be baptized?’’ There is no overlooking of individual 
nature here. We are recognized and dealt with personally. In simi 
lar wise, the language of the other sacraments singles us out. “'] 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation.’’ “‘I absolve thee.”’ ‘May 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep thee.’’ From birth to 
death we feel the protecting hand of the Church ministering to us, 
varying her gifts to suit our situation. In consecrated celibacy and 
marriage, in sickness and in health, at times of spiritual progress 
and in moments of waywardness, we feel the support of the sacra 
ments. But their aid is not thrust upon us. We dispose ourselves to 
receive it. We accept it. From the supernatural point of view, we 
cannot do without the grace that comes with the proper reception 
of a sacrament. Yet we can, because we are free, place obstacles in 
the way of the grace, abuse the favors of the Church, and cut our 
selves off from the way of life. 


The liturgy does not, then, neglect us personally. It does not 
lose the individual in the crowd. Though universal in its sympa 
thies, it is not unmindful of the desires, the fears, the hopes and 
the sorrows of the human heart. Though the plurai form may be 
used in prayer, that does not mean that the only interests of the 
liturgy are social. Though there is a certain form that characterizes 
the expressions of the ecclesia orans, this does not mean that all 
spontaneity is discouraged. And though the Collects are offered 
by the priest, this does not mean that they cease to express an 
emotion that may surge up in any single heart. Every prayer in 
the liturgy is personal inasmuch as it is the voicing of a desire to 
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THE LITURGY AND PERSONAL PIETY 


honor God. Every action of the liturgy is personal inasmuch as it 
is shared in and offered by the “‘holy nation, the kingly priest- 
hood, the chosen generation’’ of worshippers. In point of fact, the 
language of the liturgy, in the Psalms particularly, is the language 
of personal piety in its best sense. It is not self-centered, but it is 
surely self-conscious. One need not be old in the acquaintanceship 
of the Breviary to identify it as speaking the language of the hu- 
man heart. “‘I will give praise to Thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart’’ (Ps. 9, 1). “‘I set the Lord always in my sight’ (Ps. 15, 
8). ‘“‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, according to Thy great mercy” 
(Ps. 50, 3). This is no language of formality but one of pro- 
found intimacy. This is not expression that makes for impersonal 
religion. It is too warm, too animated, too expressive of our indi- 
vidual emotions for that. 


So, too, the Mass, though it be a sacred function, is appro- 
priated and attributed to us. ‘‘Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and 
yours may be received.”’ It has indeed God's glory for its object, 
but it is indicative of a high degree of human devotion. Talk all 
we may about the plural form that is characteristic of the changing 
prayers in the Mass, we must be cognizant, at the same time, of 
the fact that in the structure of the Ordinary and Canon of the 
Mass are numerous prayers that are intensely personal, both in 
spirit and origin. This holds from the Introtbo ad altare Dei to the 
Last Gospel, and is expressed in the priest's sorrow for his sins 
and repeated pleas for pardon that recur throughout. “‘Receive, O 
holy Father . . . this spotless host which I, Thy unworthy servant, 
offer unto Thee, my living and true God, for my countless sins, 
offenses and negligences.’’ ‘‘Look not upon my sins, but upon the 
faith of Thy Church.’’ Whether we look to the Offertory or the 
prayers that precede the Communion, we are met with some gem 
or other of personal piety that the Church has culled and conse- 
crated to common use. What was once particular she universalized. 
What was once the rich outpouring of an individual heart-craving 
for peace, she lifted up to become expressive of her devotion to 
the interests of her children. And thus it is that some of the noblest 
and best sentiments of personal piety have in the course of time 
found recognition by the liturgy itself. 
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But how could it be otherwise, when the very inspiration of 
it all is to be found in the acts and words of a Person, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, Who ‘‘took bread and blessed and 
broke and gave to His disciples, saying: ‘Take ye and eat, for this 
is My body. Do this for a commemoration of Me.’ ’’ How could 
it be otherwise when the purpose of the liturgy is to continue and 
reiterate the service of adoration and obedience, honor and glory of 
Him Who does always the things that please God, “In Whom the 
Father is well pleased.’’ To be an advocate of the liturgical move- 
ment does not mean then that one has embraced a bloodless, color- 
less, impersonal sort of religion; it does not mean that all the im- 
pulses of personal piety must henceforth be repressed; it does not 
mean that one can pray no more in the silence of his heart; but it 
does mean that all these emotions, impulses and gestures of good 
will can be sanctified, and made acceptable to God by their being 
associated with the service of His divine Son. “Per ipsum, et cum 
ipso et in ipso est ttbt Deo Patri omnipotenti, in unitate spiritus 
sancti, omnis honor et gloria.’’ The Church knows that there is 
no better approach to the Father than through the Son. She knows 
that it is not the actions of men, generous though they may be, 
that hallow and redeem them, but it is through contact with Him 
Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Hence it is that though 
she reaches down into the lives of every one of us, and uses a lan- 
guage that is familiar to our inmost hearts, she does so in order to 
attract us to Him. Hence it is that when she recognizes our personal 
piety and appropriates what is best in it, she lifts up her voice to 
identify this theme with the mind of Christ. His prayer is expressive 
of an infinite love, a personal service. We cannot do better. And 
that is why the Church, while recognizing our needs for personal 
devotions, has always insisted that they be dependent upon and 
in the spirit of the prayer of the mystical body of Christ, for 
without Him we can do nothing. The liturgy is the perfection of 
personal piety. 

There is a good deal of talk about personality nowadays. 
And along with the discussion, there is a good deal of misunder- 


standing as to the meaning and value of the word itself. The mis- 
take is made by considering that what makes for individualism and 
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THE LITURGY AND PERSONAL PIETY 


self-assertion and independence is characteristic of personality. A 
fine personality is supposed to be different, superior to those about 
him. But actually this is a travesty on the word. It is not true to 
say that the more individualistic a man is, the more idiosyncrasies 
he has; the less he is influenced by his social environment, the more 
personality he has. Real personality is not a matter of individual- 
ism; it is a matter of dignity. It is not a matter of how we differ 
from others, but of the extent of our sympathies. That is what 
Pope Leo stresses in the sermon that we read in the Office for 
Christmas Day. “Be mindful of thy dignity, O Christian 
Remember Who is your Head, and of Whose body you are a 
member.’’ Our greatest claim to respect does not come from what 
we are by nature, but from what we may become by the aid of 
grace. Our strongest claim for esteem is not based on what we are, 
but on what, God helping us, we may become: Consortes divinae 
naturae. 


So then the idea of personality does not entail independence. 
But it should mean that nothing mean or shameful will gain con- 
trol over us: “‘confident that neither height nor depth nor any 
other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.’’ It does not mean a spirit of 
self-assertion, but rather a sense of one’s true value in the eyes of 
God. It does not mean a self-complacent individualism, but it does 
mean a power for constant growth in human interest and sym- 
pathy, “‘becoming all things to all men that I might gain all.”’ 
Such are the true characteristics of personality. It is not sterile. It 
is a spiritual faculty that tends to develop and expand constantly 
in the direction of real freedom, real dignity and lasting achieve- 
ment. It aspires to better itself that its action may have greater 
worth. It seeks to extend its points of contact with other natures 
in order to widen the line of its influence. The nobler the person- 
ality, the more widespread its sympathies. The nobler the person- 
ality, the less ready it is to bury itself in selfish concerns. The 
nobler the personality, the more ready it is to give of its service 
to the point of sacrifice. 


To speak of personal piety in the best sense of the word, is 
to look more to possibilities of achievement than to a static con- 
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dition of being. And as long as individuals have not the sense of 
serving God out of a motive of pure love, as long as they tend to 
portion out the degree of their devotion by the measure of com- 
placency they feel in it, they are still far short of the mark. True 
piety is less concerned about its own perfection than it is about the 
perfection of the service it renders. True devotion is less concerned 
about the reward it receives than it is about the honor that it does 
to God. If it thinks of itself at all, it is in the form of the prayer 
of Christ: ‘‘Father glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son may glorify 
Thee.”’ 


For the development of this sense of piety the liturgy 
supreme. It is supreme because it does not leave us to our own 
devices, but it aims to make us participate in the sentiments and 
the devotion of Christ with reference to the eternal Father. ‘‘Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.’’ From day 
to day, and season to season, the Church draws our attention to 
the teaching and example of Christ. By associating us with His 
thought she lays a foundation in our hearts for a desire to be like 
Him. By making us sharers in His work, she assures us of access 
to the Throne of God. By putting us into contact with the life 
giving strength that He imparts through the medium of the sacra 
ments, she prepares us for whatever role we shall have to play 
She unites us intimately to Christ; she marks us with the sign of 
His redemption; she feeds us with His body; she keeps alive our 
sense of His reality by the tenderness with which she renews the 
story of His earthly ministry. She strives to make the features of 
His personality stand out vividly before the spiritual eye of every 
one of us. And His is a personality that not only inspires, but that 
can effect what it inspires. His is a life that is not lived apart, but 
that is communicable because it is infinitely good. If we would 
have life we must seek Him, for He alone is the life of men. It is 
the function of the liturgy to establish communication between 
Christ and us, to make us so familiar with Him that we become 
Christ-like in thought and deed, to so associate us with His mys- 
teries that we live them—by putting on Christ—to so identify 
us with His service that He may live in us to the end that “‘all our 
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THE LITURGY AND PERSONAL PIETY 


prayer and work may begin with the thought of God and find 
perfection in honoring God.” 

If such were the theme of our lives they would infallibly be 
raised out of the realm of the individual. They would move in the 
larger and better sphere that centers around the Sun of Justice. 
They would acquire what Guardini calls the ‘‘grand manner of the 
spiritual life,’’ a sense of freedom of approach to God since we do 
Him appreciable honor in the service that we render Him, a sense 
of dignity that comes from the realization of goodness possessed 
or achieved. We know that we please God, because what we offer 
is pleasing to Him. And what more can personal piety aspire to 
than to bring honor to itself in the service that it renders. If it did 
no more than unite generously with the voice of the Church it 
would achieve perfection of personality, since it would act in union 
with Christ. 

The difference between a piety that follows its own devices 
and the piety that is perfected by the liturgy is that the former 
offers God what it pleases the individual to offer, the latter presents 
what it pleases God to receive and in a manner that He loves to 
behold. The one is finite, the other infinite in what it can ac- 
complish. The one is individual, the other is universal in scope. 
The one seeks sanctity by dint of its own effort, the other achieves 
it by consciously striving to be one with Christ. All the devotions 
that human ingenuity can devise fall short of the effect that can 
be accomplished by a single Mass or the worthy reception of a 
sacrament. All the devotions that prove our eagerness to please 
God fall short of the mark in the instance of those who ignore the 
sacramental life of the Church. They are useful when they are 
supported by the liturgy; they are dangerous when they contra- 
dict and contravene the working of the liturgy. Though they may 
satisfy us they do not sanctify us. Though they may draw us to 
God and keep the thought of Him in our minds, they do not 
permit us the freedom and security of approach that we have when 
our prayers and our acts keep constant contact with Christ. 


The essential trait of piety and real perfection is love, not 
a love that attributes everything to itself, nor a love that calculates 
immediate benefits, but the love that serves. The love of God is the 
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law under which our lives are subjugated. We achieve the purpose 
of our existence when we know, love and serve Him. If we were 
left to our own devices as to how we should prove our affection it 
would not be surprising if striking differences were to manifest 
themselves. If we had to depend upon our own ingenuity to de- 
termine the measure of our service, it would not seem strange if 
varieties of devotions were devised, some to suit one, others to suit 
different temperaments. But we have Christ the perfect Mediator 
There is no salvation in any other name. To abandon the perfect 
service that He secures for us and to follow one’s own devices is 
to divorce ourselves from the things that please God best. To 
choose to depend upon the power of our own petition when we 
might speak in the accents of Christ, to prefer our own prayer and 
action to the intercessory power of the Church is to prefer the 
lower to the higher. It is striking to note that when the Church 
wishes to punish anyone, she excommunicates him. She refuses to 
have contact with him. She refuses him the assistance of her sacra 
ments. In community life the rule will punish refractory members 
by forbidding them a share in the public acts, the official prayer 
of the community. She makes a penalty of what many individuals 
choose to do themselves. But when she deals with faithful chil 
dren she lifts them up, ennobles them by permitting them to share 
in a sacred action, sanctifies them in the service that she renders 
God, in the name of Christ. 


As individuals, we are admitted to a share in the life of the 
Church at the cost of sacrifice. We cease to please ourselves, we 
dedicate our lives to the service of God. When a thing is made 
sacred we lose control over it. We can still use it as long as we 
cling to the purpose for which we destined it. And our actions are 
good when we live up to the standards to which we directed them 
The Mass is good because it is expressive of Christ’s intention to 
serve the Father and redeem mankind. The Divine Office is good 
because it echoes the praises and the prayer of Christ. He still loves 
God with the purity of the love that He has from all eternity. He 
still lives “‘making intercession for us.’’ If we are to please God 
and serve Him we shall do it best when our spirit acts ‘‘through 
Christ and with Christ, and in Christ.’’ It may involve a change 
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THE TIMELINESS OF A DIOCESAN LITURGICAL 
ACTION PROGRAM 


T the close of our third annual Liturgical Day we do 
well to profit by the enthusiasm and experience of 
this gathering in making plans for future liturgical 
activity. No matter how thoroughly pleased some of 
us may be with the results of this Day, or how much 

others may be disappointed in their expectations, we have all been 

led to the conclusion that the rank and file of the faithful are still 
sadly ignorant of the Church’s liturgy and thus unfortunately re- 
main deprived of great spiritual blessings. 

An Italian periodical, the Bolletino Liturgico, recently carried 
in its pages a questionairre soliciting a candid reply to three ques- 
tions: 1) Have our Catholic people a sufficient understanding of 
the liturgical life? The unanimous answer to this question was, 
No! 2) What are the causes of this situation? Three main causes 
were given: religious individualism; the decadent state of religious 
art; and lack of religious instruction. 3) Which are the means to 
be employed for bringing about and hastening a change in this 
situation? The one answer was: By means of liturgical instruction 





and practice in every way possible. 

The history of the movement in European countries bears out 
the correctness of these answers. The reports of the First Inter- 
national Liturgical Congress, held at Antwerp last summer (of 
which an English translation has appeared in ORATE FRATRES), 
point out very emphatically that in those countries, where the 
movement is well advanced and widely organized, there can be 
witnessed a most consoling revival of the Christian fervor and of 
the true Catholic parish spirit. On the other hand, where the signs 
of a spiritual reawakening are still isolated and sporadic, there is 
also a lack of united effort among the natural and divinely appoint- 
ed leaders of the movement, the diocesan clergy. 

Look at Belgium which prides itself in being the cradle of the 
liturgical movement. Organized in 1909, it held its first Liturgical 
Week the following year and since then annually, excepting the 
years of the War. What they have accomplished at these ‘“‘weeks’’ 
can be learned from the printed volumes which contain the pro- 
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A DIOCESAN LITURGICAL ACTION PROGRAM 


grams and addresses. What good effect these gatherings had upon 
the Catholic life of the people can be seen from the increased at- 
tendance and active participation of the faithful at the divine serv- 
ices, as well as from a renewed parochial consciousness, such as is 
described by Cardinal Mercier in these words: ““A good Christian 
is a good parishioner, that is to say, one who actively interests him- 
self in the offices, the undertakings, and the souls of the parish. . . 
The good Christian knows, in effect, that through the parish and 
its pastor he is united to the diocese and its bishop, and through 
the bishop to the Supreme Pontiff and to the communion of 
saints of the universal Church.”’ 


But how was such a renovation of spirit brought about? 
Through the organized efforts of the proper leaders, the hierarchy 
and clergy, working with competent representatives of the laity. 
Alongside of a national Federation for the Liturgy and Parish 
Life, there exist diocesan and interdiocesan committees for liturgical 
and parochial action. In his report at the International Congress, 
Abbot Bernard Capelle pointed to the diocese of Liege as a good 
example of organization. ‘“There,’’ he said, ‘‘an intelligent and 
devoted activity, warmly seconded by episcopal authority, has com- 
pletely organized the liturgical movement. These are the lines along 
which it is done. The two members of the interdiocesan committee 
from Liege form the diocesan committee, along with a delegate for 
Gregorian Action, a delegate for children’s choirs, a delegate for 
the various religious orders, and a delegate for educational institu- 
tions. In order to carry out its proposals in the various deaneries, 
the diocesan committee has secured the nomination of a delegate by 
the deanery conference, as well as a delegate for every house of in- 
struction. It is hoped to add a delegate from the various groups of 
Catholic Action.’’ So much for the activity in Belgium, of which 
the same report says: ““That which still remains to be done is im- 
mense, incomparably so, in view of the little that has been realized.”’ 


In Holland, where liturgical life is also very active, diocesan 
unions were organized in 1912, and since then united into an inter- 
diocesan federation. Only recently the episcopate addressed a letter 
to this federation, urging a more extensive program of liturgical 
instruction throughout the dioceses. 
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In France the liturgy was fostered with greater zeal during the 
past twenty years by individual leaders, such as Cardinal Dubois, 
Mgr. Batiffol and Abbot Cabroi. Much attention ts paid there to 
the cultivation of the chant, due to the influence of Solesmes. This 
predominant interest was particularly in evidence during the Litur- 
gical Days held in three different churches of Paris from April 30 to 
May 3 of this year. 


Whilst the abbeys of Maria Laach and Beuron are outstand- 
ing centres of liturgical activity in Germany, especially in a literary 
way and by conducting liturgical retreats, the popularization of 
the liturgy is chiefly due to the efforts of the late Rev. Stanislas 
Stephan, and the liturgical apostolate so successfully promoted by 
the Augustinian canons of Klosterneuburg in Austria. It may also 
be mentioned as a sign of organized activity, that at the numerous 
conventions of teachers in religion the subject of liturgical instruc- 
tion receives special consideration. 


Since 1924 there exists in Austria a liturgical union of priests 
under the presidency of Bishop Ernest Seydl. Well attended litur- 
gical weeks have shown the manifold benefits of the organization. 
The indefatigable Dr. Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg has organized 
an association of co-workers in the popular liturgical apostolate, 
numbering some five thousand priests and twenty thousand lay 
members. 

In Italy the movement as such began nineteen years ago with 
the publication of the periodical Rivista Liturgica by Abbot Caron- 
ti. The work rapidly prospered under the inspiration and guidance 
of cardinals, bishops and clergy. Diocesan organizations were 
formed and their activity is indicated by the frequent liturgical 
weeks and diocesan congresses. It is also worthy of note that the 
liturgy holds an important place among the topics discussed at the 
conventions of other Catholic organizations. 


The revival in England shows little organization, except in 
the field of church music where the Society of St. Gregory is doing 
excellent work by means of its Oxford summer school and through 
its official quarterly Music and Liturgy. The liturgical interest at 
the Maynooth Seminary in Ireland is very promising. 
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Portugal held a national liturgical congress in 1926. The 
diocesan clergy are since then taking a more active part in the 
movement, but there is still a lack of organized activity. A course 
of liturgy (besides the study of rubrics) has been introduced into 
the seminaries, for which Dom Antonio Coelho has prepared a 
very instructive text. 

Spain is awakening very slowly, because the movement must 
there overcome a deep-seated strain of individualistic piety. How- 
ever, in the schools the use of liturgical catechisms will go far to 
bring about a new spirit. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland the movement is still young 
and is struggling with many obstacles, such as language, private 
devotions, etc. 

Our northern neighbor on this continent has stolen a march 
on us by conducting a liturgical week at Ottawa last April. This 
was organized by a committee of the diocesan clergy and the Do- 
minican Fathers, the whilst the bishops and the late Cardinal Rou- 
leau and the Apostolic Nuncio to Canada gave their hearty sup- 
port. It was directed by the two Benedictines from Belgium, Dom 
Gaspar Lefebvre and Dom Anselm Veys. 

There is no need of describing the condition in our country to 
show the lack of organized efforts in behalf of liturgical action, or 
to arouse a desire for the establishment of efficient agencies for the 
spread of the liturgical spirit in every parish, in every diocese, and 
throughout the country. Apart from the consoling experience of 
our European co-laborers in the apostolate, we have again seen 
what a powerful force for the reawakening of the true Christian 
spirit the liturgy is. And we are frank to admit that the better we 
ourselves understand the hidden values of its sublime mysteries and 
suceed in bringing our people to an active participation in these 
mysteries, the more richly fraught with spiritual blessings will be 
our ministry as Christ’s representatives. 

Now, to come to the point: the time is ripe and very propiti- 
ous for such organization right in our own dioceses here in the 
United States. We have been assured of approval and encourage- 
ment by a number of the hierarchy, whose support of the liturgical 
apostolate conducted by St. John’s Abbey has greatly aided and 
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stimulated the good work done thus far. Moreover, we feel con- 
vinced that there is no lack of willingness on the part of the clergy 
in most of the dioceses to cooperate and set an example to other 
dioceses. The interesting discussions during the course of the Litur- 
gical Day program have given proof of this for the local diocese, 
and we feel that the discussions would have been just as interest- 
ing had the Liturgical Day been held in any other diocese. 

What then is the program of organization? It will behoove 
us to be modest in our first ambition, yet definitely determined in 
our initiative and mode of action. If it be permitted to offer a sug- 
gestion, I would urge: a) that each diocese establish a Liturgical 
Action Conference, consisting of all the diocesan clergy, both secu- 
lar and regular; b) that this Conference—as many of its members 
as are free to attend—hold a meeting several times a year to dis- 
cuss liturgical topics and consider ways and means for carrying out 
a liturgical program suited to the conditions of the diocese; c) that 
the Conference at its first meeting elect the officers necessary to direct 
the activity of the organization, and to formulate definite plans for 
its efficient operation. 

This is all that is needed as a beginning. A program of action 
will readily shape itself at the meetings, and we can always draw 
on the successful experience of our European fellow-workers in this 
apostolate. 

I conclude by pointing out a few of the incalculable benefits 
that will result from such an organization. The members will un- 
doubtedly feel inspired to greater zeal in their priestly ministrations. 
There will spring up a closer fraternal spirit of cooperation, due to 
a deeper consciousness of our intimate corporate union with Christ 
in His Church. Not only will this activity prove most helpful unto 
growth in personal piety, but the spread of liturgical action will 
produce a deepening of the spiritual life in our parishes. Pastors 
will remain in closer touch with the mind of the Church, and by 
stressing the essentials of the liturgical life will properly coordinate 
the extra-liturgical devotions and piety of the faithful. It will sug- 
gest methods and material for more interesting and effective cate- 
chetical instruction and sermons. There will be a more solemn and 
edifying, even if at times more simple, carrying out of the liturgical 
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functions. There will be better choirs, better servers, better attend- 
ance at the services, more correct and artistic church buildings and 
furnishings. The awakened consciousness of the corporate life will 
elicit a more helpful spirit for the upkeep of the church and all 
parish property; it will create a healthy spirit of Catholic Action. 

These are no fanciful promises, but the solid fruit of God's 
grace that has consoled the hearts of those apostles who have at 
all times labored unselfishly and zealously for the promotion of 
the liturgy, which is the life of the Church, the life of the mystical 
body of Christ. 

DoM BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 





We are living in a social and political atmosphere 
that is saturated with the secular spirit. The latter tries 
to insinuate itself into Catholic life in many subtle and 
equivocal forms: tolerance, respect for opinions, religion 
discreet and reserved, piety tn which the spirit plays a 
larger part than the rites: “in spiritu et verttate oportet 
illum adorare: they must adore him in spirit and in 
truth” (John 4, 24)—and what not! How poorly 
the liturgy ts adapted to this tmpoverished Christianity, 
is evident enough. In liturgy we have professions of faith, 
collective prayers, obligatory gatherings of the faithful, 
public confession of adherence to the Church for all 
alike, an exuberant enthusiasm for the supernatural life. 
—Dom LAMBERT BEAUDUIN, O.S.B. 











A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 
Very Reverend Father Luke, O.S.B. 


Liturgical Day of 1931—like those of the two preceding 
years—was a day of exceptional interest and profit. The mere 
memory of it possesses a stimulating power. 


Nevertheless, the oustanding event of the day, Father, was 
the beautiful and attractive rendition of the ‘“‘Missa Recitata’’ by 
your own Saint Mary’s school children. 


The correct pronunciation, the distinct enunciation, the de- 
lightfully sweet-mellow tone quality, the perfect blending of the 
voices (at no time was a capricious, self-asserting individual striving 
for domineering ascendency), the faultlessly prompt entry of the 
voices, the animated (but never hurried) tempo, and the almost 
miraculous precision with which the pitch was taken and sustained 
—all these combined to create an atmosphere of inward devotion 
and holy joy. 


You deserve sincerest congratulations, Father, not only for 
so near an approach to the ideal, but also for the painstaking and 
persevering efforts which such accomplishments always presuppose. 


If a greater number were imbued with this same spirit and 
could appreciate its full value, ‘‘prayers in common’’ would cease 
to be a source of annoyance; on the contrary, they would be a 
source of inspiration and have the double merit of making the 
heart cling more fondly to God, and of stimulating holy love in 
all participants. 


A SISTER 
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WITH OuR_ The present issue of ORATE FRATRES is our third 
READERS Liturgical Day number. Its purpose is to make avail- 
able to all readers the wealth of information and in- 
spiration which was afforded to the many priests, sisters and lay 
people that had the privilege of participating in the program of 
the day. It contains a general account of the event and the addresses 
that have been delivered. We are adding the paper on A Diocesan 
Liturgical Action Program, which had been scheduled for the eve- 
ning meeting but which was dropped as explained in the account 
below. 

This paper gives very valuable suggestions to all clerical 
friends of the liturgical movement, who are willing to organize 
themselves into groups for the purpose of studying the aims and 
methods of the movement and applying them in their pastoral 
work. It deserves to be read carefully and re-read by the members 
of the clergy, both secular and religious. It was to be a fitting con- 
clusion of the first drocesan Liturgical Day held in the episcopal 
city of St. Cloud and to lead up to the following resolutions: 

1) Resolved that the Liturgical Day convention endorses the 
introduction of the ‘Missa Recitata,’’ wherever the ordinary per- 
mits it, as a means towards the inculcation of the liturgical spirit. 
However, it recognizes the danger of mere mechanical recitation; 
and, therefore, urges upon both priests and people such attention 
to the text and action as will gradually open up their deeper mean- 
ing and significance. 

2) Resolved that it urges upon the faithful the intelligent use 
of the Missal with a view to the gradual development of a more 
complete material and spiritual participation in the Mass and the 
liturgical year. 
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3) Resolved that it invite the priests in parishes and religious 
institutions to organize themselves into small groups for the pur- 
pose of encouraging each other in giving to the souls in their 
charge the benefits of an active and intelligent participation in the 
Church’s liturgy. 

The editor of ORATE FRATRES had, during the month of 
July, the opportunity of making a partial survey of the progress 
of the liturgical movement in our eastern States. His conferences 
with several members of the hierarchy, with priests, religious, and 
lay people in many of the eastern cities convinced him of the great 
promise which the future holds for the liturgical revival in America. 
Many are the sincere friends and zealous advocates whom the move- 
ment, during the past four years, has won for itself. In numerous 
religious houses much has already been accomplished in bringing 
about a better understanding of the liturgy and an active participa- 
tion in it. Not a few liturgical parishes headed by zealous priests 
are in the making. What is still more encouraging is the fact that 
our parochial schools, colleges, academies, and seminaries zealously 
espouse the cause of the liturgical movement. New agencies like 
the Liturgical Arts Society are beginning to enter into the feld as 
promoters of the liturgical revival ORATE FRATRES is eagerly 
read by many, held in high esteem and made known to others. The 
editor feels that the time is close at hand when special efforts should 
be made by the friends of the liturgical movement in forming 
groups in city and country for the sake of strengthening the efforts 
of individuals and spreading the good work far and wide. 


Oo 


THIRD ANNUAL LITURGICAL DAY 
July 15, 1931 





Under the patronage of the Most Reverend Joseph F. Busch, 
D.D., Bishop of Saint Cloud, Minnesota, on Wednesday, July 15, 
the third annual Liturgical Day was held in the episcopal city itself, 
at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, of which the Very 
Rev. Luke Fink, O.S.B., is pastor. As our readers know, the Litur- 
gical Days of 1929 and 1930 were held at St. John’s Abbey. How- 

sand 


ever, because of the distance and remote location of the abbey and 
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in order to allow a greater number of people to attend, St. Cloud 
was this year chosen as the more centrally located and more easily 
accessible place for all. 

An exceptional heat wave passed over the city and the 
thermometer hovered around ninety-eight degrees throughout the 
entire day. But in spite of the warm weather, the meetings were 
punctually attended and the discussions carried on with great 
interest and enthusiasm. More than five hundred priests, sisters, 
and lay people from all parts of the State as well as from neigh- 
boring States were present to take part in the program of the day. 


Che Program 
9:00 a. m. MISSA RECITATA. 
Sermon by His Excellency Joseph F. Busch, 
D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud. 
10:00 a. m. MORNING SESSION (in the _ Institute 
Hall). 


Address by the Rev. Wm. Busch, L.Sc., M.H., 
of The St. Paul Seminary: Participation in 
the Mass. Discussion. 

Other topics discussed: The Use of the Mis- 
sal; The Missa Recitata tn the Parish. 


12:00 m. Luncheon (in the Institute Dining Hall). 
2:00 p. m. AFTERNOON SESSION (in the Institute 
Hall). 


Address by the Rev. Dr. Philip H. Kiley, 
J.C.D., of Aitkin, Minnesota: The Liturgy 
and Parochial Life. Discussion. 

Other topics discussed: Liturgical Instruction 
from the School to the Home; The Liturgy 
in the Family Life. 

Address by the Rev. Dr. I. H. Connolly, 
Ph.D., of The St. Paul Seminary: The 
Liturgy and Personal Piety. Discussion. 
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Other topics discussed: Terce, Sext, and None 
in the Schools. 


5:00 p. m. COMPLINE (in church) chanted by the 
children of St. Mary’s School. 


Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., Ph.D., Abbot of St. John’s Abbey 


Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 


6:00 p. m. DINNER MEETING (in the Institute 


| 


Dining Hal! 


8:00 p. m. The Sacred Love Story of the Mass, by the 
Rev. G. A. Keith, S.J., (in the Institute 
Hall). 


Due to the time consumed by topics discussed, a number o 
others which had been mentioned on the printed program fo: 
the day had to be omitted. Thus, there was no discussion on 
following points which, no doubt, would have proved of great 
interest: Congregational Singing, Sunday Vespers in the Parish, 
Parish Organizations and the Liturgy, Liturgical Study Club: 
in the Parish, Prime and Compline for the Laity. For the same 
reason, the address at the evening Dinner Meeting was cancelled. 
The Very Rev. Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., S.T.D., Prior of 
St. John’s Abbey and principal chairman of the Liturgical Day 
Committee, had namely been scheduled to give a talk at this 
meeting on A Diocesan Liturgical Action Program. The heat of 
the day had, however, not yet subsided, and it was therefore ai 
his own suggestion that this part of the program was dropped. 


In former years the Liturgigal Day was begun with a Pon- 
tifical High Mass. This year it was opened with a ‘Missa Re- 
citata’’ or Dialog Mass in the beautiful Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, just recently completed. The pastor, Very Rev. Luke 
Fink, O.S.B., was the celebrant of the Mass. The children of St 
Mary’s School answered the prayers of the Mass in beautiful 
unison, about which many favorable comments were afterwards 
made by those who were present. 
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BISHOP BUSCH PREACHES ON THE SPIRIT OF 
ATTENDING MASS 


At the “‘Missa Recitata’’ the Most Reverend Bishop addressed 
the assembled audience with a thought-provoking sermon on the 
spirit with which Catholics should attend Mass. He chose for 
his text, “Si spiritu vivimus, spiritu et ambulemus—lf we live 
in the spirit, let us also walk in the spirit’’ (Gal. 5, 25). He said 
in part: 

“In the name of Christ and His holy Church I bid you 
welcome to another Liturgical Day and invite you to join with 
me in this holy Sacrifice to invoke God's blessing upon your 
efforts to promote a better understanding and a more faithful 
execution of the sacred liturgy of the Church. 

“The study and the careful execution of the liturgy are well 
worth our most earnest consideration; for though no one would 
claim that the liturgy is the whole life of the Church, no one 
can deny that it is its most excellent expression. 

“Last year on a similar occasion I spoke of the substance 
of the liturgy, that unseen but most sublime reality which we 
call grace, that gives a divine efficacy to the outward formularies 
and ceremonies of the liturgy. Today I would suggest that we 
consider how best to deal with this reality. 

The service of God can be broadly distinguished into two 
kinds—the one performed with our minds and hearts, the other 
done with our hearts and hands, as St. Benedict so aptly has 
indicated in his motto of Ora et labora—Pray and labor. In the 
one the Church raises her hands to God in prayer, in the other 
she extends them over the world in blessing. 





“TY ee: Le ae Ee ee ee eee tm he 
ine ilturg cicarly belongs to the class of prayer tO be 


performed with ‘mind and heart.’ It is therefore not surprising 
to find that holy Church, in one of her many axioms that are 
venerable with age, exhorts us to perform the liturgy ‘Attente et 
devote—With attention and devotion,’ with mind and heart, 
that is, with an explicit consciousness of the meaning and im- 
portance of both the words and the actions we perform and with 
a lively feeling of the sentiments included in the ceremony. 
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“By way of illustration, as well as because the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass is the heart and center as also the highest expression 
of the liturgy, both priest and people should be engaged most 
explicitly and most intensively in this most sacred act, if its fruits 
are to be realized most fully. 

“But what are too often the facts in the case of this the 
greatest of liturgical functions? Too many seem to be satisfied 
with only an implicit participation in the Mass. Like the poor 
illiterate, who could not memorize the Our Father, put a copy 
of it near his bed and said as he retired, ‘O Lord, these are my 
sentiments,’ so the attendance of many at Mass is little more than 
an indifferent or even reluctant Amen. 

“Even the priest perhaps is not always as explicitly conscious 
of the tremendous significance of the sacred action of the Mass 
as he could and should be to make his action acceptable to God, 
salutary to himself and edifying to the people. As we therefore 
begin this Liturgical Day with the holy Sacrifice, it would seem 
fitting to arouse ourselves to a perfect participation in this present 
Mass and resolve to repeat the effort at each succeeding Mass. 

“It is by repeating an explicit act of faith in the reality of 
the mysteries with which we deal, that we shall gradually acquire 
those habits of attention and devotion that are so essential for 
the proper execution of the liturgy. It is by reminding ourselves 
that, for example, in this holy Sacrifice Christ repeats His death 
upon the cross to give us an opportunity to ratify it personally 
and to include therein explicitly the sacrifice of ourselves, parti- 
cularly the labors of this day, that ‘my sacrifice and yours will 
be made truly acceptable to God the Father Almighty.’ It is only 
by reminding ourselves and our people of the meaning of the 
liturgy and by developing a habit and consciousness of the mean- 
ing by repeated acts of faith, that we shall acquire a habit of atten- 
tion and devotion. 

“The liturgy was developed exactly for the purpose of trans- 
lating our speculative or theoretical faith into living acts. 

“As St. Paul said to the Galatians, ‘If we live in the spirit, 
let us also walk in the spirit’ (Gal. 5, 25). Believing as we do 
in the reality of grace, the efficacy of prayer, and the sacraments, 
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we must use them intelligently and devoutly sparing neither the 
time nor hiding our fervor; and so the liturgy will become what 
it was intended to be, a school of Christian perfection or training 
ground of santity, a foretaste of heaven.” 


Father Busch Stresses Necessity of Inward and Outward 
Participation in the Mass 


The Mass was followed shortly by the morning session of 
the convention in the Institute Hall. The principal speaker at 
this meeting was His Excellency’s brother, the Rev. William Busch, 
L.Sc., M.H., of the St. Paul Seminary. Father Busch took up the 
thread of the Bishop’s sermon and after a brief introduction on 
the liturgy and the need and aims of the liturgical movement 
showed how true participation in the Mass should be both in- 
ward and outward, to the detriment of neither. Pointing out that 
outward participation concerns both words and actions, he ex- 
plained the various ways of participating in the Mass outwardly. 
In particular, he mentioned the ‘Missa Recitata,”’ since this form of 
participation is becoming more and more widespread due to the 
ease with which it can be introduced. As to inward participation, 
he insisted upon three points which should not be forgotten: Liv- 
ing the Liturgical Year, Union with Christ in the Sacrifice-Obla- 
tion in the Mass, and Union with Christ in the Sacrifice-Banquet 
or holy Communion. One of the principal defects in connection 
with proper participation at Mass is that the full significance of 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass has not yet been sufficiently grasped 
to become commonly appreciated. The spirit of his entire address 
might be summed up in his appeal that there should no longer be 
any ‘‘mute spectators’ at holy Mass. Father Busch’s entire paper 
appears elsewhere in the pages of this issue. 

Discussion on the Use of the Missal 

The thoughts presented by Father Busch Iended much to 
the enthusiasm of the discussions that followed. Father Victor 
Siegler, of Waite Park, Minnesota, began the first discussion on 
The Use of the Missal. He showed how it is possible not only 
for children but also for older people already advanced in years 
to derive much benefit from and enthusiasm for their religion 
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through the use of the Missal at Mass. An elderly gentleman 
present confirmed Father Siegler’s remarks by saying that he has 
been following the words and actions of the Mass at all attend- 
ances during the past thirty years and that he would not be with- 
out his Missal. Remarks made by others in the audience added 
further proof that the laity easily grasp the idea of the Missal 
and its use even after very cursory explanations of its general 
contents. 


“Missa Recitata’’ Discussed 


With the ‘‘Missa Recitata’’ yet fresh in memory from the pa 
per read by Father Busch, the discussion from the floor on this par- 
ticular method of participating in the holy Sacrifice proved to be 
the longest and most interesting discussion of the day. Dom 
Method Porwoll, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, introduced the 
subject of the Dialog Mass, showing that this manner of partici- 
pation was most beneficial and not at all hard to learn. Reports 
Were received from many places where the ‘“‘Missa Recitata’’ had 
been introduced, in some instances for a considerable length of 
time and in others just recently. Both pastors and teachers com- 
mented on its success in securing both inward and outward par- 
ticipation in accordance with the principles laid down by Father 
Busch. 

The result of the questions proposed and the answers given 
on all sides was that many vague notions concerning the “‘Missa 
Recitata’’ were definitely cleared up. In particular, it was made 
clear to all that a “Missa Recitata,’’ in the strict sense and in accord- 
ance with Roman decrees against certain abuses, means that the 
congregation should recite together only the responses ordinarily 
recited by the servers at Mass; in addition to these, only the Glo- 
ria, the Credo, the Sanctus, and Agnus Dei are said by the priest 
and people together, all in Latin. The Pater Noster should be 
reserved for the priest alone and should never be said aloud by 
the people along with the celebrant, this being confirmed by long 
tradition of the Church and present universal practice which can 
be deduced chiefly from the custom of having the priest sing the 
Pater Noster alone at High Mass. It was furthermore emphasized 
that the Dialog Mass should nowhere be introduced without the 
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permission of the bishop or ordinary of the place, nor should 
the Canon of the Mass be said aloud under any circumstances. 
That the ‘‘Missa Recitata’’ is not the same as, but only broadly 
analogous to, the ‘‘Missa Cantata,’ was also brought out in the 
course of the discussion. 

The question then turned up whether the celebrant of the 
Mass would have to violate any of the rubrics laid down by the 
Church for the celebration of Mass if the ‘Missa Recitata’’ were 
had in the aforesaid manner. This was quickly settled, for con- 
trary to being obliged to violate any rubrics, the celebrant during 
a ‘‘Missa Recitata’’ must observe the rubrics for celebrating Mass 
even more strictly than he perhaps usually does, for he must 
especially observe the rules for the proper pitch of voice prescribed 
for the various parts of the Mass which are said aloud. A num- 
ber of pastors attested that the practice usually results in the greater 
edification not only of the people but also of the priest himself. 
In order to avoid possible misunderstanding, all agreed with the 
final reminder that, despite the many advantages of the Dialog 
Mass, it is obvious that its introduction is by no means the essence 
of the liturgical movement but only a necessary consequence of 
it in so far as it is a highly satisfactory manner of participating 
in the Mass when this is not sung. 

Congregational Singing as a means for active participation 
in the High Mass was the next topic for discussion, but the mor- 
ning had already turned into noon. His Excellency then expressed 
his pleasure at the morning session and reminded all that the “‘Missa 
Recitata’’ and other externals taken alone were not enough. It 
must be impressed most deeply upon the minds of the people, he 
said, that the idea of sacrifice carries with it the idea of our own 
willingness to give ourselves and the best we have to God. 

Father Kiley Gives Stirring Talk on the Liturgy tn the Parish 

After luncheon and a brief respite, the Very Rev. Luke Fink, 
O.S.B., chairman of the morning meeting, again called the conven- 
tion to order at two o'clock. He immediately introduced the Rev. 
Dr. Philip H. Kiley, J.C.D., of Aitkin, Minnesota, who addressed 
his hearers on The Liturgy and Parochial Life. He brought home 
most forcefully to all those present how the liturgy must not only 
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be brought into the religious curriculum of the parochial school 
but must also be brought down to the level of the people so that 
they can truly feel and live with the Church—sentire cum Ec- 
clesia. Concerning the effects of the liturgy he strikingly remarked: 
“T notice that since the children have begun to pray in common 
by means of the ‘Missa Recitata’ they have begun also to play to- 
gether rather than with children with whom they do not pray. It 
has provided the basis for real Christian solidarity and developed 
a community spirit not unlike that of the early Christians whose 
pagan friends remarked at the extraordinary quality of their love 
for one another.”’ He likewise stressed that to put across a move- 
ment such as the liturgical movement which is so rich in social 
and spiritual potentialities we must not be dismayed if the going 
be found difficult. The task of the blacksmith, he explained, 
whose work is with iron, is hard. But priests and religious teachers 
have a much harder task. They must work with souls and minds. 
Rearing churches to the skies is, indeed, often difficult. But to im- 
plant the liturgy and the Christian spirit which goes along with 
and grows out of the liturgy into the minds and hearts of men re- 
quires a much more painstaking and persistent effort on the part 
of the clergy and teachers. This effort, however, need not neces- 
sarily be so great and difficult today as it was twenty-five years 
ago, for today most of us have the means for acquiring a more 
intelligent grasp of the Mass and the liturgy than we would have 
had twenty-five years ago, thanks to the zeal of those who are 
promoting the liturgical movement in nearly every country of the 
Catholic world. 


Discussions on the Liturgy tn the School and Home 


The Rev. Dr. T. Leo Keaveny, Ph.D., rector of the Holy 
Angels Cathedral of St. Cloud, then took the floor for the discus- 
sion of Liturgical Instruction Carried Over From the School to 
the Home. In particular, he stressed, that the liturgy must be 
taught as part of the religion course and not apart from it. The 
teacher, moreover, must be well prepared and trained for that 
which he is about to teach. He finally stated that the study of the 
liturgy in parochial schools should so be inserted into the religious 
courses of the grades and the high school that the graduating high 
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school pupil will have been taught not merely a few stray notions 
of the liturgy of the Church, but have been made acquainted with 
the entire field of the liturgy. He then described how this has 
been carried out in the religious curriculum of his own Cathedral 
High School in St. Cloud. 

Dom Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, was 
then invited to take the floor. He discussed a number of practical 
points on the Liturgy in the Family Life, introducing the sub- 
ject by showing, from the Roman Ritual, how anxious Mother 
Church is to sanctify the individual Christian family and its daily 
life in the home through the liturgy. He ended his remarks with 
numerous suggestions for making the liturgy a greater and more 
vital influence in the home-life of every Catholic family. 


Inspiring Address on the Liturgy and Personal Piety 
By Father Connolly 


With the preceding discussions ended, the second meeting 
of the afternoon was to be at 3:30 p. m. But on account of the 
continued sweltering heat the two meetings were merged into 
one. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Connolly, Ph.D., of the St. Paul Sem- 
inary, was therefore immediately called upon to continue the pro- 
gram of the afternoon. The proper Catholic attitude toward per- 
sonal piety, private devotions, and individual spiritual tendencies 
was clearly and scholarly brought out by Father Connolly. In 
the development of his theme he dwelt chiefly on the difference 
between piety which is theocentric and that which is egocentric. 
Many, he explained, make the mistake of trying to cram the litur- 
gy and their liturgical obligations into the scheme of their private 
devotions, whereas just the opposite should be the case. The lit- 
urgy presupposes and builds up personal piety and devotion. The 
Church recognizes personal piety and has often taken to herself 
that which she found best in it. However, the liturgy is supreme 
in the order of piety, the highest form of piety, “‘the grand man- 
ner of the spiritual life,’” and does not leave us to our own devices. 
Devotions are useful when they support the liturgy, but they are 
useless when they stand in its way. Since Father Connolly’s paper 
on The Liturgy and Personal Piety appears elsewhere in this issue. 
we recommend its entire contents to our readers. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
Father Bussard Explains the Small Hours for Children 


The Rev. Paul Bussard, editor of The Leaflet Missal, St. 
Paul, was then called up to give a brief explanation of his little 
booklet, Three Little Hours, which is an English translation and 
adaptation of the office of Terce, Sext, and None. He showed how 
through this booklet the school children can be taught to appreci- 
ate more fully the great efficacy of common liturgical prayer. The 
use of the booklet will quickly introduce the children into the 
prayer-life of the Church, and make them conscious of the fact 
“that they are praying in union with millions of the members of 
the mystical body of Christ.’’ The Hour prayers of Terce, Sext, 
and None are to be prayed by the children in school at the re 
spective hours: before school begins in the morning, at noon 
and after school in the afternoon. The boys and girls alternate in 
the recitation of the psalms, and the teacher acts as leader, intoning 
the antiphons, reading the little Chapter of each Hour prayer 
and at the end saying the Collect from the Mass of the day. 


ABBOT OF ST. JOHN’S PREACHES ON THE TRUI 
LITURGICAL SPIRIT 
Five o'clock found the entire assembly once more in the beau 
tiful Church of St. Mary’s. Here the Office of Compline was 
chanted by the school children of the parish, Father Luke Fink, 
O.S.B., once more officiating. The Most Reverend Bishop and the 
Abbot of St. John’s were present in the sanctuary, the clergy and 
others occupying places in the body of the Church. After Com 
pline, the Rt. Rev. Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., preached an 
instructive sermon on the True Liturgical or Christian Spirit. 
The Abbot began his sermon by cautioning his hearers not 
to lose sight of the purpose of the liturgical movement, and spoke 
as follows: ‘““The true purpose of the liturgical movement is the 
restoration of the Christian spirit in the minds and hearts of the 
faithful. Nothing else in the liturgical movement greatly mat- 
ters; with the restoration of the Christian spirit everything else 
will follow. The intensification and diffusion of the liturgical 
spirit must bring with it the intensification and diffusion of the 
Christian spirit. 
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“In the Secret of the preceding Sunday (seventh after Pente- 
cost), the Church prays that God be pleased to ratify the present 
sacrifice of his devoted servants with the same blessing with which 
he ratified the oblation of Abel. In this prayer we can trace the 
characteristics of the liturgical spirit as manifested in the considera- 
tions which moved Abel to sacrifice. Both reason and the tradition 
received from his parents taught Abel that he was the creature 
of God’s hands and therefore belonging to God, and subject to 
God. He sought to give symbolic outward expression to this sense 
of dependence and of gratitude for gifts received by the sacrifice 
of that upon which the sustenance of his life depended—sheep of 
his flock. The spirit of reverence before the supreme majesty of his 
Creator prompted him to offer not any gift, but the best he had— 
the firstlings of his flock. The whole-souled consecration of him- 
self to God and submission to His Will he exemplified in this sac- 
rifice and in the sacrificial life he led in that, contrary to the prac- 
tice of his brother Cain, he subjected his passions to the law of 
reason. No doubt, he stood with bowed head before his sacrifice, 
and in the spirit of humble faith recognized that his sacrifice was 
inadequate to obtain the propitiation which he craved and looked 
to the sacrifice of the promised Redeemer, of whom Adam and Eve 
had told him, to supply his own deficiency. ‘‘This is the spirit in 
which man should approach God. God is indeed the omnipotent, 
of infinite majesty Who can make the mountains melt like wax 
before His face and split the cedars of Lebanon by the thunder of 
His voice. But He is also a Father, full of love and mercy, in whose 
sight the son may stand with confidence, to whom he may freely 
speak with the spontaneous reverence of a son, who is conscious 
of his human dignity, but ever mindful, too, that he is the son 
of a supremely excellent Father. Even though he has sinned he need 
not assume the crouching attitude of a slave who fears the lash of 
the master and pretends to be sorry because he fears it. Rather, he 
may stand before God in full simplicity of heart, in the conscious- 
ness of his transgression and merited punishment. but in the con- 
viction too, that God his Father does not delight in punishing, but 
rather in forgiving, when humble recognition of transgression 


makes forgiveness possible. 
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‘“‘This correct attitude of man towards God receives its su- 
preme expression in Him who is man’s most perfect exemplar— 
Jesus Christ, Who became man that we might become sons of 
God and conduct ourselves as most dear sons. The remembrance 
of the Father is ever with Him; He speaks to Him in simplicity 
and straightforwardness; He supplicates Him with confidence that 
He will be heard; He is full of reverence for Him; He is forever 
solicitous for His honor and glory; His whole life is consecrated 
to Him; in all things He seeks to do His Will; He bears patiently 
the tribulation and the cross that is laid upon Him; even though 
His human nature shrinks before the suffering that is destined for 
Him, he accepts it with filial submission; He does not ask the 
Father for miraculous intervention to save Him from suffering. He 
does not feel it necessary to protest at every moment that He loves 
the Father; that is taken for granted and is sufficiently proved by 
the constant remembrance of the Father and His never-ceasing so- 
licitude to do the Father’s Will and to glorify Him before men. 
Only at solemn moments does He speak of His love for the Father. 
Though the Father does not appear to His human senses at every 
moment, yet He is conscious that the Father loves Him and is near 
to Him. Never does He falter in His faith in the Father, not even 
when the immensity of His affliction wrings from His lips the 
cry so full of anguish: ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou for 
saken me?’ 


‘The attitude of Christ towards the Father is the attitude 
also of the liturgy. For it, too, God is the supreme being, the Om- 
nipotent, full of majesty, the Creator from Whom all being comes, 
from Whom all life and goodness flows, to Whom therefore all 
life and all action should be consecrated, Whom all should serve 
with unfaltering devotion. There is indeed the ever-present sense 
of the creature’s failure and of his unworthiness, but there is also 
the ever-present sense of propitiation and access to God through 
Jesus Christ, our Advocate with the Father. In the liturgy, there- 
fore, the faithful approach God in the spirit of sonship and offer 
Him the best that humanity has, the supreme gift that it has re- 
ceived from God, the God-man, Jesus Christ, in token of their 
dependence on God and in propitiation for their sins. They ap- 
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proach Him with a serene confidence, a spontaneous reverence, 
with filial love and piety. Though never losing sight of their con- 
dition of creatureship, they have no abject fear, neither are they 
profuse or exuberant in their protestations of love. But there is an 
ever-enduring expression of devotion, of deep, reverent affection, 
of humble submission to the divine Will. There is no hysteric cry 
for miraculous intervention for preservation from the evils of ex- 
istence, but only that calm setting forth of needs which comes 
from faith that God is a wise and good Father who will not aban- 
don His children, but disposes all things unto their eternal welfare. 

“Complaint has been voiced that so many Catholics are only 
half-Catholics, that their religion does not enter their lives. What 
shall we do about it? We must imbue our people with the liturgical 
spirit. The liturgy is quick with the fundamental attitudes of the 
Christian life. We must gather them around the altar. By frequent 
explanations we make them understand the meaning of the mys- 
tery that is there performed. We must unfold to them the spirit 
in which Christ performs it. We must convince them that, by par- 
taking in holy Communion of the victim of that sacrifice, they 
are feeding themselves unto growth in Christ and His spirit. We 
must urge them to pray with the Church, for that is to pray in the 
spirit of Christ and with Christ. Such participation in the sac- 
rifice of Christ and such prayer in and with Christ will gradually, 
according to the measure of God’s grace, reproduce in them the life 
of Christ, the attitude of Christ towards the Father. The liturgy 
will be for them the source of the true Christian spirit. 

“If we can understand Christ we can understand the liturgy. 
In fact, the liturgy not only can but must be grasped, for the more 
deeply we penetrate the liturgy and its spirit the more intimately 
will we be associated with Christ and prepare the way for ever- 
lasting union with Him in heaven. 

The Sacred Love Story of the Mass a Fitting Climax to the 
Liturgical Day 

The members of the convention were not to be outdone by 

the unusually sultry weather. The dinner meeting was followed by 


an hour of general recreation for all. And then once more they 
gathered with true enthusiasm to hear and see The Sacred Love 
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Story of the Mass in beautiful pictures given by the Rev. George 
A. Keith, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Father Keith 
held his audience spellbound for two hours with his gripping elo- 
quence and moving oratory combined with more than two hun- 
dred beautifully colored pictures taken from the masterpieces of 
the world. It was a gripping and thrilling story for eye and ear 
on the holy sacrifice of the Mass. Father Keith has devoted thirty- 
one years of his Jesuit life to produce this unique and incomparable 
story of the Mass, ‘‘the sweetest and the saddest, the strongest, the 
most comforting, the most beautiful and inspiring love story, 
the most sacred that was ever told,’’ as he himself prefers to de- 
scribe it. Many in the audience were visibly moved by the brilliant 
flashes of sacred oratory exhibited by Father Keith, as also by the 
reverence and devotion with which he told his story. The skilful 
manner in which he wove some of the principal moral teachings of 
the Church into the woof and warp of his sacred narrative brought 
home many a stirring lesson to his hearers, who will remember 
his words and pictures for many a day. 


Thus, as with holy Mass the Liturgical Day was begun, so 
with The Sacred Love Story of the Mass did it reverently end, 
to the inspiration and edification of all. 


—O 





LITURGICAL The first Liturgical Week held recently at Ottawa 
BRIEFS Canada, adopted the following resolutions: 

1) Resolved that the Liturgical Week conven- 
tion endorses the wide-spread use of the Missal as the first means 
to lead the faithful to a complete participation with the priest in 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 


2) Resolved that whenever possible, as is already done in 
very many institutions, the distribution of holy Communion take 
place after the Communion of the celebrating priest, or at least 
after the Consecration, for all those who are able to wait. 


3) Resolved that the wish of the Sovereign Pontiff be com- 
plied with as soon as possible in regard to the participation of the 
faithful in the parochial chant. 

4) Resolved that in colleges, convents, academies and other 
religious institutes which take no part in parochial life, High Mass 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and Vespers be chanted on all Sundays and feastdays of obligation 
—at least as far as this is possible. 


5) Resolved that the practice of the dialog Mass be encouraged 
in educational institutions and religious communities. 


6) Resolved that, in preparing liturgical vestments for priests 
and sanctuary boys, special attention be paid to the liturgical re- 
quirements in regard to the material, form and adornments. 


7) Resolved that the libraries of educational places, schools, 
academies, colleges, likewise the libraries of parishes and societies be 
provided with a liturgical section which may be enlarged as needed. 


The diocesan inspector of schools in the diocese of Sydney, 
Australia, in his report for 1930, states that Gregorian chant is 
taught in practically every school in the diocese. 


A letter from the Catholic University of Peking, China, in- 
forms us that the Chinese Catholics can now pray the Mass with 
the priest. The Benedictine Fathers at the University have, namely, 
through the medium of the large printing press which they recently 
acquired, not only published the Ordinary of the Mass in Latin 
and Chinese in parallel columns in a small booklet form, but for 
Holy Week of this year they also had Latin-Chinese leaflets print- 
ed of the Mass for Holy Thursday and Good Friday, the Vespers 
for Holy Saturday and the Mass for Easter Sunday. 


The Ward method of teaching music in general, and Gregor- 
ian chant in particular, has been given two outstanding demonstra- 
tions during the past summer. The first was in The Hague, Hol- 
land, where three Gregorian days were held on June 8, 9, 10. 
Mrs. Justine B. Ward was herself present at all the meetings, al- 
though she took no active part. These Gregorian days of Holland 
were arranged by the Haarlem diocese section of the St. Gregory 
Society, and concluded with the annual meeting of the Liturgical 
Society of the diocese of Haarlem. ‘The other demonstration of the 
Ward method was given at the National Catholic Educational 
Convention, held at Philadelphia during the week of June 21-28. 
The principal purpose of this demonstration was to show how suc- 
cessfully Gregorian chant in particular can be taught to very young 
children, for here lies the secret of bringing back the chant as an 
integral part of the Mass to be loved and sung by all. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A PIONEER IN THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Dear O. F.:—After reading your request in the February 22nd issue 
regarding names of other forerunners of the liturgical movement I hasten 
to bring to your valuable notice a priest who was like unto “a voice 
crying in the wilderness.” 


Over thirty-five years ago, away back in 1896, the Reverend Cor- 
nelius J. Clifford, of Whippany, N. J., wrote two books which are now 
not only out of print but forgotten by many, because the author was 
so unfortunate as to be a pioneer in this field. Although his books, 
Introibo, an explanation of the Introits, and The Burden of the Time, 
an explanation of Versicles, were veritable gems of unction and infor- 
mation, still our people had not awakened to the mine of beauty and 
truth contained in our liturgy, and his message fell on barren ground. 

I had the good fortune of becoming acquainted with Father Clif- 
ford’s admirable works some time ago and derived much spiritual profit 
from them, and they were the cause of my becoming interested in the 
liturgy. I consider it not only a privilege, but a duty, to present his 
name to you. 

Puitipr H. OEHL, Jr. 


456 Irving Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Hearty thanks to the writer for his very interesting information on 


pioneer work done in the liturgical apostolate! Our pages are always 
open to notices of this kind.—Ed.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The following books were recently sent to The Liturgical 
Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more extensive 
notice later: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey St., 
Dublin. Rev. B. O'Daly, C.C.: Symbolism in Christian Art. 36 pp. 
1930. Pamphlet.—Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C.: Come, Follow Me.— 
Rev. M. P. Cleary, O.P.: The Grande Chartreuse: Its Romance. What 
the ‘“‘Lazy Monks’’ Did for France. 19 pp. 1930. Pamphlet.—Rev. M 
J. Browne, DD., D.C.L.: Legal Disabilities of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland. 15 pp. 1930. Pamphlet.—His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Mac- 
Rory: Modern Prophets and the Christian Faith. 16 pp. 1930. Pamphlet. 
—Mrs. Conor Maquire: “Forbid Them Not.’ A Prayerbook for Chil 
dren. 88 pp. 1931. Booklet 
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